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from the gloomy aspect -of the events in which he has
played a part and those which are clearly not far distant.
" Here for the first time/' says Gervinus, " he is ashamed
of this low taste, and reproaches himself for associating
with Pointz and his friends, and for becoming initiated
into all their meanest secrets. The thought 'of his
father's sickness and possible death has softened him;
he is sad even to weeping. His heart bleeds inwardly,
but intercourse with his frivolous companions has un-
accustomed him to the demeanour of sorrow and sadness.
Pointz construes this change into hypocrisy, and looks
upon his former hilarity at the prospect of the crown as
his natural mood. The princely blood in Henry is
roused. 'Thou think'st me,? he says to Pointz, 'as far
in the devil's book as thou and Falstaff for obduracy and
persistency: let the end try the man.' He receives letters
from Falstaff in the old familiar tone, but in the manner
in which he receives them, in the manner in which he
converses with Pointz, a separation of feeling is per-
ceptible. The seriousness of circumstances, the sickness
of his father, the approach of the period of his high
vocation, have roused him, and the resolutions of that
first soliloquy whiteh we heard from him begin to ripen
into action. He can no longer with that irresistible
humour resign himself as before to the frivolities of his
old friends; he remembers his dignity at every moment
between the promptings of his old vein. e We play the
fools with the time,' he says, ' and the spirits of the wise
sit in the clouds and mock us.'" Nor is his return to
this kind of life long continued. . Hearing that fresh
rebels are in arms against his father, he exclaims (Part
2, ii 4. 390-95),